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EDITORIAL. 


OuR issue devotes special attention this month to the subject of 
the library for children. There is a common inclination to regard 
this subject as the most over-written in all branches of library 
literature. It certainly is the part of our work which leads to much 
sentimental verbiage. These are dangers against which we are 
on our guard; they may be inevitable, but we do not think they 
are. As a matter of fact there has been a great deal of talk about 
this matter by people who have ideas and ideals, but who have 
had no real experience in applying them. The paper by Mr. Berwick 
Sayers, written for the Library Association Conference, points out 
very cogently what has been wanting in library work in this 
country. This question of the children’s librarian has not been 
faced anywhere in what may be called the ultimate manner ; that 
is, as a distinct, specialist branch of library work, requiring high 
qualifications and deserving good payment. There will be no 
really successful library work of the kind in Great Britain until 
this is done. 
* * * * 

Something of an epoch in the study of literature was com- 
menced by the National Council of Bookmen, when last month it 
inaugurated a course of lectures on Children’s Reading. The first 
lecturer was a member of our own profession, which was all to the 
good from our point of view. Mr. Berwick Sayers made the point 
we have just stressed; for he said that hitherto the critical treat- 
ment of the book for the child had been almost absurdly inadequate 
in relation to the importance of the subject. Unfortunately, as 
so often happens, the few reports of the lecture which we have 
seen concentrated upon some remarks upon the “ penny dreadful ” 
which were a mere aside in it, and failed to note the constructive 
suggestions that special canons should be formulated for the judg- 
ment of children’s books, that literary reviews should treat such 
books seriously, and that librarians should pool their observations 
on the lines of the enquiry described in Terman and Lima’s 
Children’s Reading, an American book issued this year by Appleton. 


* * * cd 


There is a tendency to place in the larger reference libraries 
all the works of authors who are dignified by inclusion in a “‘ collected 
edition.”” There seems to be commonsense in the practice, as an 
author who is so distinguished is at least one who makes an appeal 
to a larger public and is likely to last. But this position is quite out 
of date. Of old a collected edition meant that the author had a 
long record of real achievement behind him; it was the seal and 
sign of his character and importance. But of late we have the 
spectacle of such editions of authors who are less than forty years 
of age—some, indeed, less than thirty—who apparently have their 
most productive, if not their most loquacious, years before them. 
A protest is really necessary against the tricks of publishers of this 
sort. When readers are acute enough to realize that a “ collected 
edition ” is ordinarily a trade name for an amalgamation of several 
small volumes of a saleable writer in one volume, there will not be 
much harm done by this wrong use of terms. 
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It is not altogether to be wondered at if librarians are annoyed 
occasionally by descriptions in the Press, often under large capitals, 
of the excellence of this or that.library, accompanied by extravagant 
claims. Librarians know that matter which may quite reasonably 
be written for local consumption assumes a different appearance 
when trumpted by the national papers. There have been one or 
two cases lately and we have enquired into them, to find, as we 
expected to do, that the offending claims were the embroideries 
which a journalist had added to very simple facts. In the circum- 
stances we ask librarians to read these effusions with forbearance, 
knowing the circumstances in which they are written. 


* * * 2% 


Daily experience proves that librarians should be very careful 
in giving interviews to journalists, otherwise they will find that 
they are made to father the most astonishing views. The capacity 
for error in the average journalist is simply incalculable. Moreover, 
every interview is sought by the pressman in the hope that he can 
extract from his victim support for some preconceived view ; and 
the interviewer succeeds in so far as he manages to get this support. 
He therefore comes with a set of leading questions, the answering 
of which is likely to land the librarian into a perfect quagmire. 
On the other hand, publicity of the right kind is good for libraries ; 
but it must be of the right kind or it is inimical rather than helpful. 
All publicity is not good as some librarians seem to think. It is 
frequently merely ridiculous. 

* * * * 


We are glad to publish some notes on the work of the University 
of London School of Librarianship, and especially that part of 
them which deals with the absorption of the students by libraries. 
A school which turns out an average of about one hundred students 
every two years would seem capable of meeting every demand for 
assistants that libraries can make. Yet whenever appointments 
are advertised we hear that the number of really good candidates 
is small. Can it be that the recognition of the value of the trained 
librarian is much more widely spread than we are wont to suppose ? 


* * * * 


We are informed that recently the Master of the Rolls has 
been enquiring into the suitability of public libraries as depositories 
for the manorial and other documents which were deprived of their 
legal value by the new legislation which came into effect on the 
Ist January last, and has pronounced that certain libraries are 
suitable for the purpose. There is no doubt that the manorial 
court roll is the foundation document for all local history, because 
on land tenure all social life has depended. Librarians are recog- 
nising this, but they are faced with the extreme difficulty of getting 
manorial stewards to part with the rolls. If some public order, 
directing that such rolls must be handed to the nearest appropriate 
public library, could be passed, a vital step in the preservation of 
our prime sources of local history would be taken. 
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THE CENTRAL NEED IN LIBRARY WORK FOR 
CHILDREN IN ENGLAND.* 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 

1.—WE may, with few reservations, congratulate ourselves upon 
the progress made in work for children since December 23rd, 1919. 
Apparently this phase of activity has captured the imaginations 
and the practical energies of librarians and library authorities 
more than any other; and from all over the country come reports 
or rumours that this or that library has initiated the (in every case) 
completely novel thing, a “ junior library.’’ We must soon begin 
to make a serious study of what such a library is, and what it is 
meant to do. The danger, alas! in library terminology is that 
words are used in various parts of the country with variant mean- 
ings. Some libraries have children’s departments which do not 
answer a single requirement of such a service as their owners assure 
us they give ; and it is my hope that this discussion may elucidate 
a few points on which opinion is uncertain or variable. 

2.—To those who believe that libraries are meant to circulate 
books to readers who know what they want, and that their duties 
end there if they have done that reasonably well, I make prefatory 
apologies ; for to them what I have to say will be superfluous even 
if intelligible. My own stand is upon the very catholic resolution 
of the Library Association in Annual Meeting in 1917 :— 

“ The creation in the child of intellectual interests, which is 
furthered by a love of books, is an urgent national need ; while 
it is the business of the school to foster the desire to know, it is 
the business of the library to give adequate opportunity for the 
satisfaction of this desire; library work with children ought to 
be the basis of all other library work; reading-rooms should 
be provided in all public libraries, where children may read books 
in attractive surroundings, with the sympathetic and tactful 
help of trained children’s librarians ; but such provision will be 
largely futile except under the conditions which experience 
has shown to be essential to success.” 

3.—I sometimes think that even the framers of that resolution 
did not realise its implications and its scope. Library work that 
shall be the basis of all other library work is a large demand. Can 
we interpret it as meaning that through it is to be created in children 
a library habit of a productive and fertilizing type ? 

4.—That, I think, is mainly what the framers of the resolution 
had in mind. As an end in itself work with children had naturally 
some appeal for them ; but not a great one. All work of the kind 
was designed to produce a better adult reader, and if it did not do 
so, time and money had been used entirely without justification 
at the expense of the adult library. To create a better adult reader 
was the purpose. What were the subjects for creation to be worked 
upon; the means; and the cost? Consider, in answer to the 
question of “ the subjects,” the number of children between 8 and 
16 in any given community ; aré they about, on the average, one 








* Written for the Leeds (1926) Conference of the Library Association. 
The round table meeting at which it was to be read was abandoned owing to 
pressure of other Conference engagements. 
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half or more of the adult population? So that, to give them a 
library service which is the foundation of their library life, we may 
be allowed to assume that the cost will be at least one-third of that 
of the adult library service. Stated baldly that seems absurd, because 
we know that in considering any new branch of library service we 
have not also to consider it as duplicating the central organisation ; 
but the statement has a value in showing that the work is extensive, 
and, judged by our present financial standards, expensive. 

5.—A re-statement of my interpretation, if you will accept it, 
of the 1917 resolution, may help to show the heart of the problem. 
How are we to create in this vast child population a library habit 
of a productive and fertilizing type? Ultimately, I suggest to you, 
by presenting the right book to the right child in the right way 
and at the right time. And every one of these “ rights’ implies a 
possible trap for the unwary. If this is an acceptable definition, 
are we in the line of progress in all our new junior libraries ? 

6.—It may be objected that the definitions upon which I 
depend are quixotic, are based upon experience in America where 
different conditions and a different psychology prevail. Books 
are what the child wants, given freely, without other guidance than 
is involved in the selection by the librarian of the books to which 
he shall have access. 

7.—But what books? Shall the child have unfettered freedom 
in a general library as Ruskin advocated ? He said, you will remem- 
ber, that all the evil in the books would pass over his head. I hope 
this is true, but I am sure that parents do not believe it to be so. 
If, then, the average child (special legislation is always necessary 
for the exceptional child) ought to have the free run of a general 
public library, a separate department is necessarily implied. 

8.—What sort of department? One that creates the right 
atmosphere ; has dignity, beauty, light and good ventilation ; 
well-chosen pictures and flowers as well as well-chosen paint are 
essentials ; and other desirable things may suggest themselves. 
The furnishing and auxiliaries (lantern, screens, etc.) are now ordin- 
ary requisites, which have been standardized for the purpose. And 
there is, as far as I can judge, only one general rule in regard to 
books and periodicals: they should be the best that chiidren can 
and will read, in the best ordinary editions. (I remember an educa- 
tion committee which advised its teachers that the books they might 
requisition* for their school libraries were not to exceed two shillings 
the volume. That sort of “economy” is too expensive for the 
modern junior library, as every librarian is well aware). The result 
is a beautiful room (or rooms) in which the child may approach the 
best books, and form from the first the much-to-be-desired notion 
that books are entitled to respect if not to reverence. 

9.—Important as are all these things, they are, however, only 
the necessary passive preliminaries of library work with children. 
The right atmosphere and the right books are (or ought to be) 
there, but what of the connection between right book and child 
at the right time ? The teacher is to make it, we are usually told, 
and teachers have been known to make this assumption and 


*If you are a teacher you never “‘ ask for” an article; you always 
** requisition "’ it. 
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librarians to acquiesce. I am most grateful to my teachers of long 
ago ; they taught me to read, and the little of literature they taught 
me was invaluable. The teacher of to-day does, too, most dis- 
cernibly, teach the children to read good books ; but the teacher has 
sometimes classes of from forty to sixty children, and, we are told, 
the reading of children is an individual affair. That is enough to 
show how impossible it is for the teacher to exercise any continuous 
influence upon the choice of their leisure-time reading. The selec- 
tion and segregation of clever children in order that they may win 
scholarships, which is a feature of modern elementary schooling, is 
an aggravation of this lack of direction for the children not so dis- 
tinguished. 

10.—The possibility of careful unsuspected direction of child- 
reading is demonstrated in a remarkable book by Lewis M. Terman 
and Margaret Lima entitled Children’s Reading : a Guide for Parents 
and Teachers, published by Appleton, 1926, to the study of which 
I would draw your most earnest attention. It gives lists of books, 
based upon tests which, if not adequate, are at least useful, for the 
successive years from the earliest reading age to about sixteen for 
both girls and boys. It is remarkable in that Henty, Fenn, Brereton, 
Strang, Westerman, Edward S. Ellis and many another quite 
obvious children’s author does not figure in the lists; in that sense 
it is inadequate, and the titles which it marks as the best in each 
group are sometimes nothing of the kind. That does not alter the 
fact that here we have an analytic study of the right book for the 
right age of the child. Whether the results in the book in question 
are good or bad does not alter the validity of the method or the need 
for such, or similar, investigation. But that investigation ought to 
be continuous, ought to be individual, ought, to some extent at 
any rate, to be carried out in every library. On somewhat different 
lines Mr. Savage showed, in his remarkable paper at Glasgow,* his 
method of analysing the reading of his adult readers. The question 
I posed then, I put again with a slight modification now: Who is 
to do the work for children ? 

11.—Let us be perfectly honest. It is beyond your capacity 
and mine as general librarians. It is an expert’s job, and although 
general librarians must be concerned with the policy of such work, 
they cannot themselves perform it. I remember Miss Ahern repeat- 
ing to me the saying that a good library could consist of a log of 
wood with a few books at one end and a live librarian at the other— 
an exaggeration which drives in the nail at which in the main I am 
hammering. Such a librarian we must have in our junior library 
before we can even begin the work. 

12.—Nice girls, of a matriculation standard of education, who 
like children ; these in my observation have been thought to be 
enough in many children’s libraries here. Their status is that of an 
ordinary junior assistant. These perform the foundation-laying of 
all other forms of library work. Is this satisfactory ? What library 
system, for example, grades its so-called children’s librarian as equal 
in rank with a branch or departmental librarian—even in our great 


* Plea for the . Y Study of the Reading Habit. L.A. Record, v. 2 
(new series), p. 210, 1924. 
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libraries? Does any? If not—the position is absurdly 
inadequate. 

13.—Library work with children requires its own special 
abilities ; some of those of the teacher—but some only ; and several 
added ones. Logically a children’s librarian should hold as high a 
rank and receive as much pay as the average teacher, as the work 
demands much of the teacher’s training in addition to its own special 
technique. We are too hard up for this to be more than an ideal 
at present, but it is not an absurd one at which to aim. Only when 
we have such librarians will the regular study of the child in relation 
to books become possible. Much is needed yet. We want a careful 
study of children’s literature intrinsically, physically, historically. 
Take that alone: who is doing it systematically or even _intelli- 
gently in England ? Nobody. Then the effects of reading, physical 
generally: on the eyes, the nervous system, and so on; mental gen- 
erally : on the stimulating or retarding of the mind; ethical: on 
the development or otherwise, good or bad, of character. There is 
also the reading-history of groups of children: the influences of 
certain kinds of environment on the capacity to read, or the desire 
for, this or that type of book. There is also the reading-history of 
individual children. I believe that an enormously important set of 
intellectual and social data is within the range of the librarian who 
is equipped to gather and classify it. 

14.—The importance of the library in the whole life of the child 
has not been grasped yet by anyone, least of all by educators. The 
book on Children’s Reading, which I have commended, mentions 
the public library only once. Andin America, too! It is astonishing 
blindness. 

15.—A library with a real librarian is different in so many ways 
from the other kind that it is impossible to exaggerate the difference. 
There is a subtle sureness of creative effort there. We ought to 
concentrate on this point ; to advise our authorities that, if work 
for children is to be done, it should be on lines which (I paraphrase 
the 1917 resolution again) experience, especially in America, has 
shown to be successful. That is to say, the children’s library should 
be separately and specially staffed with suitable persons, adequately 
trained and paid. This means definite training for such librarians. 
That could be undertaken by a large library which has successful 
children’s departments. One such library could train most of the 
librarians required for the immediate demand ; and in due course 
these would exchange their own views, and increase their own 
equipment.* 

16.—The first essential is a frank recognition by all of us of the 
inadequacy of our present system, and of the need for such chil- 
dren’s librarians. They can be afforded now by any town that 
really recognises the need. Such conditions should prevail as would 
induce a cultured young woman to devote her whole time, and the 
necessary expense, to training as a children’s librarian. Only in 
this way will there be any progress in the right direction. There are 
many other points of interest, or of importance, in this phase of our 
work, but this one—the librarian—is the fundamental one. 


* A training course in work for children at a School of Librarianship may 
come later, and is, of course, much to be desired. 
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THE JUNIOR READER OF TO-DAY. 
By EtuHer G. HAYLER, 
Children’s Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 


THE child and his relation to books is rapidly becoming a subject 
of great interest to all who are in any way concerned with the 
welfare of the young, for it is obvious that what is read by the child 
in early life forms the foundation of his future trend of thought, 
and is therefore of the utmost importance in the development of 
his character. 

The primary aim of Junior Libraries is, of course, to inculcate 
into children the habit of discovering pleasure in books of all kinds. 
Not until they are convinced for themselves that reading is easy 
and pleasant will they discover how to read for knowledge and 
thereby gain power, for knowledge is power—ever increasingly so. 

We may ask, then, what are girls and boys reading to-day ? 
For them, reading is very often—too often perhaps—governed by 
a chance school lesson, a popular film, or an occasional talk. Lessons 
that are full of interest, especially those on science, natural history, 
lives of great men, and the like, considerably influence the young 
and impressionable mind. 

Again, it sometimes happens that a father or a brother may, 
owing to change of employment, be compelled to live in distant 
places, and their letters will often evoke a keen and very real interest 
in reading something about the new work or the new place. It is 
really surprising, too, what a number of children read poetry and 
plays, while fairy tales are read at a much earlier age than formerly ; 
with the result that at the ages of from twelve to fourteen children 
are reading books which boys and girls of the last generation did 
not read before the ages of fifteen to eighteen. In a word, children 
are now much older for their years than they once were—a penalty 
perhaps of the pace at which we live. 

In order to find out what the modern child reads, the Croydon 
Junior Libraries recently took a census of favourite authors from 
children of the ages of from ten to fifteen years. It was thought 
that such a census would enable us more systematically to strengthen 
the book stocks and provide useful data on the most important 
phase of the work. During a certain week, each child upon entering 
the Library was asked to write on a specially prepared form the 
names of his or her three favourite authors. No fewer than 752 
boys and 674 girls shared in this voting, each only voting once. 

It was found that the boys were, generally speaking, much more 
definite in their choice than the girls, which may perhaps be 
accounted for by the fact that until recently girls have not had 
books written for them to anything like the same extent as have the 
boys. If they did not care for boys’ books, there was left only such 
books as “‘ Wide, Wide World,” “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” “‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and similar works, the excellence or otherwise of 
which we need not go into here. 

It was curious to find that many children do not seem to find 
any connection between author and book! Younger children, in 
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particular, have no favourite authors, but they do most certainly 


have favourite books. 
The first twelve authors in the ballot, with the numbers of votes 


cast in their favour, were as follows :— 


Boys. GIRLS. 
Westerman, P. F. - 220 Brazil, A. - - - 303 
Strang, H. - - 213 Dickens, C. - - - 170 
Henty, G. A. - - 198 Shakespeare, W. - - 92 
Ballantyne, R. M. - 161 Kipling, R. - - - 90 
Dickens, C. - 101 Wynne, M. - - - 7 
Brereton, Lt.-Col. F. - 8 Chaundler, C. - - 65 
Stevenson, R. L. - 82 Alcott, L. M. - - 53 
Kipling, R. - - 6 Stevenson, R. L. - .- 4 
Verne, J. - + - 6&9 Marchant, B. - - 48 
Kingsley, C. - - 56 Oxenham, E. - - 43 
Doyle, C. - - 56 Moore, D. - - - 40 
Kingston, W. H. G. - §3 Meade, L. T. - - 34 


Analysing this list, we see that the modern writer, P. F. Wester- 
man, is the most popular author amongst boys, although Strang 
follows closely behind, while the old favourite, G. A. Henty, con- 
tinues to hold his own with many boys. Dickens is a great favourite 
with both boys and girls. A comparison of the two lists shows that 
girls do not as a rule read boys’ books so much as one might suppose. 
Of the two lists of twelve authors, only Dickens and Stevenson 
appear on both. Brazil is by far the most popular amongst girls. 
Nor do we see in this any cause for alarm ; it is certainly much 
better that a child should vote for Brazil out of an honest preference 
than for Shakespeare out of a desire to appear superior, or because 
she thinks to find favour with those in high places by so doing, as 
we imagine was the case in a few instances—but only a few. Per- 
sonally, one is led to the conclusion that school stories stimulate 
rather than spoil the appetite for better things, and the love for 
reading is enhanced and the power of discrimination strengthened. 

To tell children directly what to read is not good ; in fact, it is 
the first thing a children’s librarian should learn to avoid like the 
plague. Kindly advice and the merest suggestion go further than 
definite direction of choice. A taste for good reading is soon acquired 
by boys and girls if they may have a liberal choice, and freedom of 
choice is beyond question the best approach to a library that we 
know. 


* WHAT EAST END CHILDREN READ: THEIR 
FAVOURITE AUTHORS.” 


As the result of a day’s census taken by the STEPNEY Public Libraries 
Staff in the second week of the school holidays during August last, 
some interesting facts and figures have been revealed respecting 
the authors chief in favour among the juvenile readers who use the 
Borough’s group of Lending Libraries. 

With the object of obtaining an unbiassed and an uninfluenced 
vote, the census was carried out unexpectedly and simultaneously. 
No preliminary warning was given to the children, they were 
afforded no opportunity of consulting anyone in the matter ; there- 
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fore they undoubtedly expressed their opinions individually and 
free of any suggestions from other persons. 

All showed, however, a high degree of intelligence, and definite- 
ness of choice, in filling up the voting-forms which were handed to 
them, each child being allowed to use one form only. 

Ready and eager to co-operate with the Library officials, the 
majority of the children entered enthusiastically into the spirit of 
the census. It was observed that the questions in the forms were 
answered without the least hesitation. The writing was good 
generally ; clean, bold and legible. There was not a single spoilt 
voting paper in a total of 870. 

The children were those, with few exceptions, from the L.C.C. 
elementary schools of Limehouse, Mile End, St. George’s-E., 
Stepney and Whitechapel districts of East London ; and their ages 
ranged from nine to fourteen years. 

With the boys, Westerman claimed the largest vote, actually 
27 per cent. of the total ; Finnemore came next with 11 per cent. ; 
whilst Henty retains his popularity on 7 per cent. Dickens found 
favour to the extent of 2 per cent., and in this respect ranks on an 
equality with Verne and Lang (of Fairy Tales fame). Defoe received 
one solitary vote, whilst Marryat got three, Scott got three, 
Kipling got four, and Stevenson got eight. One youngster of nine 
years gave Mark Twain the only vote he scored—so much for 
American humour. Strange to record it, but the fact remains that 
four votes were given by boys to writers of girls’ stories. 

With the girls, Angela Brazil was easily the greatest favourite, 
she polied 43 per cent. of the votes recorded ; Lang’s Fairy Tales 
and Chaundler came second with a 7 per cent. vote ; and Oxenham 
and Meade follow closely with 6 per cent. Dickens was popular 
with 3 per cent. of the girls and found slightly more favour than 
among the boy readers. Two girls voted for Ainsworth, and one 
only for Shakespeare—she being thirteen years of age. Scott and 
Kipling each received one solitary vote. 

It is interesting to note, in conclusion, that thirty-six girls 
selected the writers of books for boys as their favour authors. The 
range of authors amongst the boys numbered sixty names in all ; 
whilst with the girls, who have a more limited choice of authors, 
forty-five names were listed, of which fourteen were written of boys’ 


books. 
SUMMARY OF THE CENSUS TAKEN ON TUESDAY, AUGUST 3RD LAST :— 


1.—Number of forms issued :— 


BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 

Limehouse ... a ae ae. 
Mile End one a a 92 ... 224 
St. George’s ... a we: 
Whitechapel ... oo SP Oe «CUCU 

Totals ... 470 400 870 

2.—Schools represented :— 

Limehouse, 17; Mile End, 29; 


St. George’s 20; Whitechapel, 22. Total, 88. 
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3.—Ages of the children :— 


Boys GIRLS GRAND 
L. M.E. St.G. W. L. M.E. St.G. W. Torar 

9—10 ... 12 4 1 1 14 1 2 3 28 
nat. sb BS. 5 BS. 42... 8 
1i—12 .. 235 3 31 B 19 19 2 17 194 
1213 .. 15 37 3% 3% 1723 37 2 227 
13—14 ... 25 40 48 38 24 41 52 «57 325 

Totals 91 132 123 119 71 92 120 117 870 

4.—Authors :— 
BOYS’, VOTES, GIRLS’ VOTES. 

Altsheler - 2 Home - > & Ainsworth - 2 Oxenham 24 
Avery - - 16 Horler - 2 Alcott 1 k - 1 
Ballantyne - 10 Hughes - 1 Andersen 2 Reade - 1 
Barbour - 1 Jacberns 1 Avery 5 Read - 1 
Bell - 5 Kingston 1 Baldwin 15 Scott - 1 
Bevan - 1 Kipling - 4 Bell 2 Shakespeare i 
Bird 2 - 10 Bird 1 Sh - 1 
Brazil 4 London - J Brazil 174 Smith - 1 
Brereton 27 Lynn »° Bruce 6 Strang 1 
Carr - 16 Marryat - 38 Carr 6 Stables 1 
Church - 2 Mitson . FF Channon 1 Talbot 6 
Cleaver - 2 North e @ Chaundler 29 Thomas 1 
Coke - 2 Prothero - 1 idge 2 Tooker 1 
Collingwood 1 Reed oo Cowper - 1 Turner 1 
Cooper - - $8 Rhoades - 2 Darch 2 Vaizey 3 
Defoe - 1 Scott - $ Dickens - 13° Westerman 2 
Dickens - 12 Shaw a Finnemore 4 
* Doughty 1 Stables - - 1 Girvin - 5 
Doyle - 2 Stevenson - 8 Hadath - 5 
Ellis - 16 Strang - 22 Hayens - 2 

Fenn - 2 Surrey - 1 Henty - 1 

Finnemore 52 Talbot - 1 Home - 3 

Fletcher 1 Terhune 1 Kipling - 2 
Gilson - 12 Twain - 1 Lang - 29 
Goodyear 6 Verne - 10 Mackness 1 
Gre 2 Walker - 1 Marchant 1 

Hadath 9 Westerman 126 Meade - 22 

Hayens 1 Whistler ~~ Molesworth - 2 

Haggard - 3 Wodehouse - 3 Moore - 14 

Henty - 32 Wyss 1 


CARDIFF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


CarpDiIFF Public Libraries report the opening of a much-needed 
extension in the Lending Department of the Cathays Branch 
Library, where the shelving accommodation has been increased 
from 8,000 to 12,000 volumes. 


The building is one of two branch libraries given to Cardiff 
by the late Mr. Andrew Carnegie. It was erected at a cost of 
£5,356, and opened in March, 1907, in the first year issuing 51,566 
volumes. Last year the number was 139,786—incontrovertible 
proof of the necessity of the extension! The ceremony took place 
in the Children’s Reading Hall, where, in the absence through 
indisposition of the Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Alderman W. B. Francis), 
Councillor of the Libraries Committee officiated. Councillor Henry 
Davies was accompanied, among others, by Mr. C. R. Sanderson 
(Librarian of the National Liberal Club, Whitehall, and Lecturer 
at the London University School of Librarianship), Mr. Harry Farr 
(Chief Librarian, Cardiff), Mr. J. A. Wilson, O.B.E. (Chief Con- 
stable), Alderman C. H. Bird, J.P., and Mrs. Bird. 
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The School Libraries Committee of the Cardiff Public Libraries 
have issued a long and interesting re on the work of the school 
libraries during the year 1925-26. e libraries were available for 
the issue of books during forty-one weeks in the year, compared 
with thirty-eight in the previous year. The total circulation was 
517,631, an increase of 60,661 over last year’s total of 456,970. 
The average weekly issues were 12,625 compared with 12,025 in 1924-5 
and 11,088 in 1923-24. In addition to the school library work proper 
other library activities are carried out in co-operation with the 
schools, such as the use of large collections of illustrations which 
are lent to the schools to illustrate lessons ; visits of school classes 
to the Children’s Reading Halls are made from time to time, and 
the children are given lessons by the teachers, illustrated by library 
books and illustrations. In the Story Hour, now so well known as a 
regular feature in Library work with children, many of the stories 
told are taken from books in the Children’s Hall. The children have 
free access to these books and are encouraged to read them for 
themselves. The Story Hour proper is followed by question time. 

The number of books used by children in the Reading Hall 
at Cathay’s Branch Library during the last few years is as follows :— 
1922-23, 28,576 ; 1923-24, 32,593 ; 1924-5, 38,008 ; 1924-6, 42,017. 

The number of books issued from the libraries in the Secondary 
Schools was 41,229, an increase of 4,528 over last year’s total of 
36,701. 

From the library in the Day Technical School 5,818 books were 
issued compared with 2,009 in the previous year. 

The total circulation from the Elementary Schools was 470,314 
compared with 417,697 in the previous year, an increase of 52,617. 

This circulation was made up of 387,336 from the Council 
Schools and 82,978 from the Non-Provided Schools. 


BETHNAL GREEN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


REPORT ON AND SUMMARY OF A CENSUS OF 

FAVOURITE AUTHORS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE Bethnal Green Public Library can, I think, lay claim to be 
among the foremost in the country to cater for children, the 
number of books provided for their use, at this date, being 14,638. 
That this is appreciated by the children of the Borough and by 
their school teachers, to whose enthusiasm a large measure of the 
success of this Department of the Library’s activities is due, is 
evidenced by the fact that there are 3,511 children users of this 
Library, which is over 26 per cent. of the total eligible child popula- 
tion of the Borough. It must be remembered that many of these 
children live a considerable distance from the, as yet, only Public 
Library available for them. The average daily issue of the Juvenile 
Department is 350. 

Following on the experiments of the Croydon and Stepney 
Public Libraries and at the wish of the Chairman of the Libraries 
Committee (Mr. Alderman J. E. A. King), each child who attended 
the Library for the purpose of exchanging his or her library book 
on Saturday, October 16th, 1926, was requested to fill in a slip 
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asking for the title of his or her favourite book, it being thought 
that children were, generally speaking, better acquainted with the 
titles of their favourite books than with the names of the authors. 

No announcement that such a census would be taken had been 
made, so that the children were afforded no opportunity of con- 
sulting anyone who could influence them in the matter. 

569 children (300 girls and 269 boys), whose ages range from 
10 to 14 years, recorded their votes. Only five of the slips were 
written (all by boys) in such a way as to render them unintelligible. 

Although in the main the results of the census provide a fair 
indication of the standard of reading amongst the children of the 
Borough, I do not think it would be safe to attempt any logical 
deductions from the figures given. 

In order to obtain an unbiassed vote it was necessary that the 
census should be carried out on one day and without warning, and 
this undoubtedly affected the standard of our children’s choice. 

One has only to: put oneself in the place of a child asked to 
record his or her vote with very little time for reflection to realise 
how difficult it is to say definitely, at almost a moment's notice, the 
title of one’s favourite book. 

Naturally the authors with the biggest number of books to 
their credit came first, whilst the single-work authors (as far as 
children are concerned) such as Defoe, Bronte, etc., were almost 


forgotten. 
Surely no one would maintain that a single vote, say, for 
** Robinson Crusoe,” “ Westward Ho!” ‘ Tom Brown’s School- 


days,” “ Stalky and Co,” “ Ivanhoe” and “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
out of 269 boys is a reasonable guide to the popularity of these old 
favourites. 

With regard to the girls, although out of 300 votes 148 were 
recorded for school stories, yet the general standard was higher 
than the boys. It is pleasing to notice that over 40 votes were 
given to such authors as Alcott, Barrie, Bronte, Browne (“‘ Granny’s 
Wonderful Chair ’’), Blackmore, Carroll, Coolidge, Dickens, Gaskell 
(‘‘ Cranford ’’), Habberton, Lofting (the “‘ Doolittle ’’ books), Lamb, 
Kingsley (‘‘ Water Babies ’’), Ruskin (‘ King of the Golden River ’’) 
and Sewell (‘‘ Black Beauty ”’). 

It is a remarkable fact that no votes were recorded for 
“‘ Gulliver's Travels,” “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ and those old favourites 
of our childhood, “ Eric,” “ Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s,” 
** John Halifax, Gentleman,” and ‘‘ The Lamplighter.” 

Viewing the results as a whole, I do not think that there can 
be any doubt that from a point of view of general education the 
Bethnal Green Borough Council may well be proud of their achieve- 
ment. Seven years ago the children of this Borough grew up with 
the world of books definitely closed to them. To-day they show 
such wide knowledge of books that the collective results record a 
range of 93 different authors in the case of girls and 72 in the case of 
boys. Whilst some may be disappointed at the popularity of school 
tales and adventure stories, they must not forget the appeal of the 
“penny dreadful” in their own youth. Who has not gloated over 
“Sexton Blake,” “ Gussy”’ of “ The Gem Library” and “ Fatty 
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Bunter” of the “ Magnet Library” ? The appeal of the average 
juvenile author is the same as the appeal of the “ Penny dreadful ”— 
the appeal to the imagination and to the day-dreaming part of our 
natures in which we see ourselves not as plain John Brown but as 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Sherlock Holmes and Allan Quartermain. 


The actual influence of reading on a child is not, I think, 
ethical ; it is more a form of mental self-expression in which little 
importance is attached to actuality and ethical outlook. Inci- 
dentally the child learns to spell, becomes acquainted with new 
words and phrases, learns to handle books, and comes to regard his 
Public Library as the intellectual centre of his Borough. As Pro- 
fessor Findlay says in his “ Children of England,” “ Luther and 
the Puritans only desired the children of the poor to read the one 
book [#.e., the Bible], but when once the fruits of this tree of know- 
ledge had been tasted a new desire was created ; 1f you can read one 
book you can read another.” 

For the purpose of the summaries which follow, the slips were 
first sorted out according to the name of the author and secondly 
into a rough classification of subjects, and the figures will, I feel 
sure, prove of interest to the Libraries Committee as well as to the 
teachers and other people interested in reading and the psychology 
of children generally. 


ANALYTICAL TABLES. 
GIRLS. 


No. of No. of 
Name of Author Votes PerCent. Name of Author Votes PerCent, 

Chaundler,C. ... 28 9.3 Brough me 3 
Brazil, A. ... oo oe 78 Browne . 1 3 
Girvin, B. oe 4 . 1 3 
Lang, A. ... oo. 12 4 Cowper . 1 3 
Coolidge, S. eo 82 3.6 Chatwyn . 1 3 
Pocock, D. ~~ 3.3 Escott-Inman 1 3 
Oxenham, E. J. ... 8 2.6 Gaskell 1 3 
Talbot, E. 8 2.6 Grant 1 3 
Bruce, D. F. 7 2.3 Grimm 1 3 
Wynne, M. 7 2.3 Gibson 1 3 
Alcott, L. M. 6 2 Ha... 1 3 
Finnemore, J. 6 2 Haberfield 1 3 
Rhoades, W. 6 2 Henty 1 3 
Moore, D. ... 5 1.6 Herbert 1 3 
Vaizey, H. de 5 1.6 Herbertson 1 3 
Barrie, Sir J. 4 1.3 Hinkson 1 3 
Baldwin, M. 4 1.3 Hayes 1 3 
Irvine, A. M. 2? *@ 1.3 Home 1 3 
Jameson, E.M. . 4 1.3 Howes 1 3 
Meade, L. T. 4 1.3 acberns . 1 3 
Oldmeadow — 1.3 ie 1 3 
Andersen, H.C. ... 3 1 Le Feuvre 1 3 
Bronte, C. 3 1 Leighton 1 3 
Darch, W. 3 1 Lofting 1 3 
Dickens, C. 3 1 Lamb 1 3 
Dugdale 3 1 McLaughlin 1 3 
Walton 3 1 McArthur ... 1 3 
Wevill 3 1 Mulholland, R. 1 3 
Burnett 2 & Nash ese — - 3 

i 2 6 Femewlt 0 « 1 3 
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Brook oe aS & Peacocke ... 
Carroll... oo 2 6 Royce ove 
Habberton /_ & Ruskin, J. 
Hope ° 2 6 Russell... 
Kingsley, C. wo & 6 Sewell, A. ... 
Nesbit... eo 2 6 Stebbing ... 
Peck ove 2 6 Taggart 
Rudolph ... 2 6 Tynan 
Smith eee 2 6 Watson 
Tiddeman 2 6 Westerman 
Turner... 2 6 Wheatley ... 
Twain, M. 2 6 Woodgate 
Wilson 2 & Wright 
—— 1 3 Anon. eee 
esop 1 3 Non-Fiction (Do- 
yn Nights 1 3 mestic ; Needle- 
Bird 1 3 work, Cookery, etc.; 
Brabourne, ‘Lord .. 1 3 Poetry; Sports & 
Brenda ow § 3 Pastimes; Nature 
Study ; etc.) 
BOYS. 
No. of 
Name of Author Votes PerCent. Name of Author 
Finnemore, J. ... 34 12.6 Bevan, T. ... 
Westerman, P. F. 24 8.9 Brooke 
Gilson, C. ... oo 82 6.3 Carroll, L. 
Henty, G. A. oe & 48 Defoe, D. ... 
Lynn, E. .. wo 8 3.3 Dimmock ... 
Strang, H. 9 3.3 ove 
Ellis, E. S. 8 3 Escott-Inman 
Lang, A. ... 7 2.6 Farrow 
Doyle, A. C. 6 2.2 Finnbar 
Walker, R. 6 2.2 Groves 
Haggard, R. 5 1.8 Hamilton ... 
Leighton, R. 5 1.8 Harborough 
Dickens, C. 4 1.4 Home coe 
Hayens, H. 4 1.4 Hughes 
Stevenson, R. .. 4 1.4 Hunter ‘ 
Whishaw, F. oe 1.4 erome, J. K. 
Wodehouse, P. G. 4 14 udd, A. ... 
Ballantyne, R. M. 3 1.1 ingsley, C. 
Brereton, F.S. . 3 1.1 Kipling, R. 
Rhoades, W. 3 1.1 London, J. 
Arabian Nights 2 -78 Marlowe 
Bush, J. D. 2 -78 Metcalfe 
Cleaver, H. 2 -78 Nesbit 
Collingwood, H. 2 -78 Oxley eee 
Fenn, G. M. oo 8 -78 Peacocke . 
Grahame-White,C. 2 -78 Pearce 
Hadath, G. o 8 .78 Reid 
Kingston, W.H.. 2 -78 Saxby 
Lofting, H. 2 -78 Shaw 
McDonald, G. 2 -78 Spencer 
Manwell, M. B. 2 -78 Stowe 
er —— F. 2 -78 Surrey 
Reed, oo 8 -78 Whistler ... 
Scott, Sis W. 2 -78 Anon. (Robin Hood) 
Twain, M. 2 -78 Non-Fiction (Sports 
Verne, J. ... 2 -78 & Pastimes; Na- 
Walkey, S. 2 -78 ture Studies ; Bio- 
Wood, E. ... 2 -78 graphies,etc.) .. 


Unintelligible 


hn ee ne 


14 


oh eee ne eee een ee | 


20 
5 


be be bo bo Ge bo be be bo be be bo bo 


No. of 
Votes Per Cent. 




















SPLENDID JUVENILE BOOKS 





Just published. 


With coloured frontispiece and attractive coloured jacket. 


Large coloured showcard, 22 by 16, with jackets artistically arranged, may 
be had post free. 


THE BEGGAR PRINCESS 


By Maser L. Tyrretr. 3/6 net 
THE ARDICE FORTUNE. A Story 
of Girl Guides 

By H. B. Davipson. 8/- net 


BICKERING WITH THE DONS. A 
Tale of Bristol Privateers 


By Peter SCARLETT 2/6 net 
THE LAMB HOUSE PLOT 
By D. M. Percy SmitH. 2/6 net 


THE LAND OF THE FIRESTONE. 
A Story of Adventure in the deep 
Forests of America and upon the 
High Seas 

By ALFRED JUDD. 2/6 net 
THE LOST CAVE AND THOSE 
KENNARDS 
By Nancy M. Haygs. 2/6 net 


THE SURPRISING HOLIDAYS 
By E. M. CHANNON 2/6 net 


FICTION—FOR OLDER READERS 


THE LAUGHING BUDDHA. A Tale of Love and Adventure in Western China 
By James LiviInGstonE STEWART, Vice-President of the West China 


Union University. 352 pp. Cloth boards - - a - 8/6 net 
A YELLOW NAPOLEON. A Romance of West Africa 
By ArTHuR E. Soutnon. 256 pp. Cloth boards - - - 2/6 net 


By EDITH E. COWPER 
The Black Dog’s Rider - - 3/6 
Captain of the Waterguard - 8/6 
The House with Dragon Gates - 3/- 


BY POPULAR WRITERS 


By HERBERT HAYENS 


For Rupert and the King - 4/6 
An Amazing Conspiracy - 8/- 
A Kidnapped Prince - - 8/6 





The Invaders of Fairford - 3/6 By BESSIE MARCHANT 
The Island of Rushes’ - - 8/- Athabasca Bill - - - 8/- 
» . 7 . A Brave Little Cousin - - 8/6 
Tae Eigse Dowie 8/ Darling of Sandy Point - - 8/- 
The Moonrakers - . - 8/6 The Deputy Boss - Y - 2/6 
The Mystery of Castle Veor - 8/- = — — - - Hi 
e Western Scou - ° ¥ 
TWanada Snowe. © 7% gig Redwood Ranch - - - 8/6 
Wild Rose to the Rescue 3/- By SIBYL B OWSLEY 
Grris’ SCHOOL STORIES. 
By M. F. HUTCHINSON The School they Handed On - 3/- 
Penelope and the Haunted House. Eardley House. A Tale of Seheol 
A Story of Courage - - 8/- Life 3/6 
Three in a Bungalow (for Girls) 2/6 Skimpy and the Saint - - 2/6 
Northumberland Avenue London, W.C.2 


Please send for list containing hundreds of titles, post free 
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CLASSIFIED SUMMARY. 


Girls Boys 
Adventure Stories... ose ee 12 82 
Aerial Adventures... eee ——— 4 
Domestic Stories ove eee cco 647 — 
Fairy Tales ove ose oo 42 16 
Historical Stories... — 24 
Humorous Stories (Twain, Jerome, etc. y 2 3 
Red Indian Stories ... = 13 
School Stories one -» 148 56 
Scout Stories ose aes a § 6 
Sea Stories . — 23 
Standard Works (Bronte, Gaskell, Scott, 
Dickens and others) . 26 17 
Non-Fiction (Biographies, Brave Deeds, 
Nature Books, etc.) ee 14 20 
Unintelligible = 5 
300 269 


J. Rapcuirrre, Borough Librarian. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION. 
By J. P. Lams, 
Deputy Chief Librarian, City of Sheffield Public Libraries. 
(Continued.) 

When we come to the purely administrative processes, a similar 
problem confronts us. To what extent are the departments to act 
as self-contained units? There is an added difficulty in making 
this decision, for now we are impinging on the relations of the 
libraries with the public, and in these days of the advocacy of the 
extension of municipal ownership, the public is becoming an 
intensely critical body. 

That portion of the libraries staff which comes into service 
contact with the public is undertaking a very important duty—a 
duty the value of which I sometimes think is under-estimated. 
Apart from the transport services, the public library is the municipal 
department which has the most intimate personal dealings with the 
citizens of the country. Our libraries staffs are, in the eyes of 
millions of people, representative of the actuality of the municipal 
service. On them devolves a great responsibility, for on their 
efficiency or otherwise in the performance of their duties, depends, 
to some extent, the reputation of municipal government. 

The public service of our libraries, to be successful, must be 
systematised almest to the point of rigidity. This is an attitude 
which has been almost universally pilloried in the press and on 
public platforms, but my own experience has made me an unre- 
pentant believer in the efficacy of standardised method in dealing 
with large masses of the public. 

We shall, no doubt, raise the cry of “ red tape ”’ from the great 
unthinking mass of the people, but we may regard this as merely 
fresh evidence of the existence of the “ half column” newspaper 
mind to which half-a-century of compulsory education has con- 
demned us. There is a remarkably tendency amongst the general 
public to accept as truisms the most obvious absurdities provided 
they are repeated often enough. The cry of “red tape” is now 
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accepted as one of our national games, and many people, apparently 
imagining that a great organisation like the Post Office can be run 
on similar lines to a greengrocer’s shop, repeat it with relish when 
asked to comply with some simple and sensible regulation. 

Now this is the most obvious kind of nonsense. The necessity 
of set methods, and the similar interpretation of those methods, by 
the employees of any great organisation, is apparent to any thinking 

nm. Standardisation is the secret of the success of Henry Ford 
in the construction of alleged motor vehicles, and standardisation 
is rapidly becoming recognised as a powerful agent for good in many 
walks of life, notably in engineering. The machine mind, and the 
machine man, decry them as we will, have come to stay, and their 
arrival to my mind marks an irresistible and distinct advance in 
our civilisation. 

Standardisation involves that most vital word, simplicity. 
In our relations with the public, the uniformity of our routine, and 
the uniformity of its application, argue simplicity, for the more 
the constant re-iteration of method urges its common acceptance 
the simpler it becomes to its recipients and the less difficulty there 
is in applying it on the part of the staff. I can imagine no more 
annoying experience than for a borrower using several libraries in a 
system to find, not only a different interpretation of the regulations 
in force, but such small but none the less important variations 
as shelf and catalogue guides, methods of issue, numbering of books, 
and the thousand and one details of service which many libraries 
consider to be unworthy of co-ordination. The mere fact that all 
the books in a library system are numbered in exactly the same 
way is an important addition to the efficiency of that system in 
its relations with the public. Unification of these details means 
uniformity of stationery, work, and fittings, instant interchange- 
ability of staff, and the acceptance of definite ideas of library 
practice amongst the great mass of borrowers. I do not think I am 
dealing with trivialities in suggesting that no matter is too small 
to be worthy of consideration in making a system of libraries 
efficient in the sense of securing uniformity of practice and with it, 
economy of effort. Economy means the elimination of non- 
essentials, and the organising mind, the efficient mind, is the one 
that can sweep away the accumulated rubbish of unrelated effort 
and get down to bed rock necessities. 

A central administrative authority once accepted as a necessity, 
the regular rendition of returns giving essential information comes 
as a natural corollary. Authority implies responsibility, and the 
executive head, to perform adequately his duties in the direction 
of the system’s activities, must have sufficient information regularly 
submitted to him to enable him to make effective comparisons of 
unit output in order to guide the system into productive paths. 

The real difficulty is not the formation of a system of unit 
returns : it is the limitation of these to the barest necessities. Given 
sufficient staff and money, and a penchant for drawing up intricate 
forms, any man of average intelligence can make a perfect system 
of administration. But a perfect system is not necessarily an efficient 
one. Perfect systems, as a rule, are not economical, and therefore 
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violate the fundamental basis of efficiency. There is, in every man 
of method, a sneaking desire for the perfect, fool proof system, but 
this is a tendency to be ruthlessly checked. 

It may be pardonable at this juncture to describe briefly the 
attempts at building a new organisation in the Sheffield Public 
Libraries. The first step undertaken was a survey of the state of 
the system, an evaluation of its potential utility in relation to the 
spread of the city to urban areas. As a result of this a definite 
policy was laid down, providing for the conversion of all the lending 
libraries to open access and the erection of four new branch libraries, 
and this policy has been consistently followed. It was realised that 
the whole basic system must be determined on at the outset, and 
that the annual inflow of books, administered on accepted lines, 
should form the nucleus of the new libraries which should arise in 
place of the old. New By-laws and regulations were drafted and 
approved, and a Classification and Cataloguing Department was 
formed, to undertake, as a preliminary, the inauguration of new 
records as all stock passed through for classification, cataloguing 
(with Union catalogue entries) and dispersal to the units. It was 
also considered advisable to centralise Bookbinding, and this 
Bookbinding section is still performing excellent service in securing 
standardisation. At the same time, a great deal of unit reorganisa- 
tion, of a more or less elementary character, was undertaken, such 
as the re-registration of borrowers, the introduction of card charg- 
ing, new systems for overdues, fines, and records of almost every 
kind. Gradually there arose in each library, as the new stock flowed 
in, the nucleus of a modern library. At the same time, the complete 
reorganisation of one library was undertaken each year. For this 
work, the Cataloguing staff was augmented by picked assistants, 
and this “ reorganising circus,” as it was not inaptly dubbed, 
descended on the selected library and recreated it. All the five 
libraries so far converted are really new creations, for not only 
have they been refitted throughout structurally, but every type of 
record formerly in use has been allowed to pass into well deserved 
oblivion. In these converted lending libraries, standardised methods 
are in use throughout the system. The planning of the staff enclos- 
ures, and the principles on which the libraries are conducted, methods 
of guiding, labelling, numbering, etc., were all decided on before 
reorganisation commenced, and the result has been shown not only 
in the gradual simplification of reorganisation as library after library 
was attacked, transformed, and ranked with the modern units, 
but in the growth in appreciation by staff and public. The re-stock- 
ing of the branch libraries was also systematised by the compilation 
of a “ Basic stock” for branches. This is a card record of the stock 
regarded as essential for each branch, and the growth of the stock 
beyond this essential minimum is left largely to the local demand 
of districts. Each branch library has a definite maximum beyond 
which its stock is not allowed to grow, and weeding is ruthless once 
this limit is reached. The fluidity of the stock is kept constant by 
careful watch over replacements and binding, no book being replaced 
or bound if it can be superseded by a more modern or useful work. 
Our Chief Librarian is an iconoclast in these matters, and rightly 
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assesses a lending library book’s value by demand rather than by 
sentiment. 

On the purely administrative side, a central staff undertakes 
Committee work, accounts, the ordering and distribution of stock 
to Cataloguing Department, and the co-ordination of administrative 
returns from the units. Here again almost all the systems in use 
have been revised in the direction of simplicity. 

It is obvious that such far-reaching changes, which I have 
briefly summarised for you, could not be absorbed rapidly by a 
staff trained in the old system without some difficulty. Verbal 
explanations of new processes were naturally useless under the 
special circumstances, so a series of staff instructions explaining 
new methods in detail was inaugurated. These instructions were 
revised last year, and issued to each member of the staff as a Manual 
of Method, covering some 350 paragraphs dealing with the organisa- 
tion of the Sheffield Library system. 

Here you may well begin to ask whether our organisation is 
designed to turn a man or woman into a good librarian or into an 
automaton. The danger is obvious and must be very carefully 
guarded against. No system should be allowed to suppress initiative, 
for this is a precious asset to be encouraged. The type of mind that 
asks, of every system in use, “ Why is this done?” and having 
supplied the answer, proceeds to enquire, “Can it be done in an 
easier way, a simpler way, or a more economical way ? ” is the type 
that does the things that count. Of all professions, librarianship 
is the one that is content to follow well-trodden paths in a placid 
acceptance of ideas. We must be careful, in building our organisa- 
tion, to see that no promising plant is uprooted when we are digging 
the foundations. 

In our city we have attempted to encourage this quality by 
inviting ideas from the staff, which, if approved, are incorporated 
into the system. Bi-monthly meetings of Heads of Departments 
with the Chief Librarian are also held, where, in an informal manner, 
all systems in use or suggested are freely discussed. I know of no 
more effective method than this of smoothing down the rough edges 
of any formal system of administration and giving the senior staff 
not only an effective reflection of the ideas and ideals of the head 
official, but a direct personal interest in the smooth working of the 
whole library system, not as a collection of separate units with 
different ends to serve, but as a complete chain, driving purposive 
machinery, of which every one of us is a vital link. 

We must, however, recognise that there are certain aspects 
of librarianship which it would be foolish, if not actually criminal, 
to attempt to stereotype. It is obviously unsound to apply standard- 
isation to methods which could not benefit by it, and there is no 
doubt that any attempt to force uniformity beyond certain limits, 
which are quite clear to all of us, would be even more disastrous 
than unfettered unit freedom. 

We may erect an efficient system of library administration, 
perfect in its detail, economical in its use of money and energy, and 
complete in its purpose, but it will fail unless it is administered with 
sympathy. By sympathy I do not mean the sentimentalism which 
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condones careless work or lack of endeavour, but a sympathy which 
retains a regard for the frailty of human agency. A machine can 
function perfectly, but any organisation that relies on human forces 
cannot be infallible. We can test the material of a machine and 
be confident that it will stand the strain, but with the intangible 
material of human effort we are on less sure ground. The real 
test of our system lies not in a paper efficiency, but in the extent 
of the co-operation of its human units in seeking to make it an 
effective instrument to the common end to which our collective 
energies, our collective abilities, are directed. Without this, our 
labour is useless and our system a sham. 


NOTE ON EARLY SLAVONIC PRINTERS.—I. 
By Leonarp C. Wuarton, of the British Museum. 


THE presses in which we are interested are scattered through 
Slavonic and neighbouring lands, while their products are not 
limited to Slavonic works or works by Slavs. 

Some well-known German printers are also among the Slavonic 
printers through being apprenticed to Slav master printers or 
having established presses in Slavonic lands permanently or otherwise. 

Moreover, the typographic history of a country such as 
Hungary is conditioned by her political position. 

Thus Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary by grace of the 
strong right arm of the Roumanian nobles of Transylvania, was a 
— lover of manuscripts and hated printers so much that 

ayer says that the period of his occupation of Vienna was one of 
unspeakable suffering to the University of Vienna and to the 
printers. 

Yet he is responsible for Hungary being in the list of countries 
with fifteenth century presses. He brought to the country a foreign 
— to print the Buda Chronicle of 1473. Tradition and the 

ibliographers mention two other works by Hess. Yet the editor 
of the early nineteenth century edition of the Chronicle, though 
patriotic, doubts the claim of the other two books to have been 
printed in Hungary. 

As the Turks most heartily detested printing, and would not 
allow it if they could help it, it is certain that all parts of Hungary 
proper where they ruled were without presses. (The Hebrew presses 
may seem an exception, but those which are certain are all special 
cases savouring strongly of propaganda. The Jews were refugees 
in Turkey fleeing from Spain, etc., and specially favoured.) 

But Hungarian books had to be printed, and so the typo- 
graphic history of Poland and other neighbouring countries is 
complicated with a Hungarian element. Temporary parallels 
apply elsewhere, too. 

Further, the German towns and the semi-German populations 
of some Slavonic countries provided some of the finest printers to 
aed genuine German press, ¢.g., Sensenschmid came from Eger in 

emia. 

One must always remember—whatever we deduce therefrom— 
that Gutenberg’s name is really from Kuttenberg, the German 
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alias of Kutna Hora, while the Gensfleisch family is claimed as of 
Bohemian extraction. We cannot attach much importance to the 
territorial adjectives given to advenae in official documents and 
therefore must use much care in dealing with cases like the above, 
Take one well-known man. 

“‘ Raphael Hoffhalter,” the Viennese printer who afterwards 
wandered through Hungary and the Marches, signs his books as 
Raph. Hoffhalter, but in many gives a long story which says that 
he is “ nobilis Polonus”’ “ cognomine Skrzetuski,” and actually 
uses the term “ Typographus regius” (i.¢., of Poland) with the 
Polish eagle and his own genuine Polish coat of arms belonging to 
the Skrzetuski. Yet he is called “ Belga”’ in the documents of the 
Vienna guilds cited by Mayer. 

Further, the Jesuits set up a press at Vienna in the middle of 
the sixteenth century and appointed as its head a certain Magister 
Guil. Sulenius Columna. 

Though the name Zoelen exists in Utrecht and the evidence 
quoted for Sulenski in Niesiecki is latish, he is probably a Pole, 
though described as “ aus Geldern.” 

Note the Columna, which is the Latin form of the technical 
name for the coat of arms called in Polish roch, one of whose three 
forms is identical with that of the famous Roman Colonnas. It is 
associated with a claim to descent from the Roman family—the 
common form of seventeenth century heralds in all countries. As 
it happens we find three families of Sulenski with three different 
coats but not Colonna. This is not fatal, for the number of 
“ herbowni’”’ of the great clans like Colonna increases steadily as 
research into old records proceeds. 

Anyhow Mayer thinks that he learnt at Plantin’s. The ancient 
bond between Poland and the Netherlands would make it easier. 
It is curious to find among his subordinates a name Ghuse, a 
genuine Dutch name, which, however, suggests the famous “ gueux.” 
(This is from Denis.) 

Both the Skrzetuski and one of the Sulenski were “ herbowni ” 
of Jastrzebiec. 

The stock of this press wandered into Hungary, passing from 
Gran to Tyrnau, where it was in use till the suppression of the 
Jesuits. 

The fact that ‘‘ Hoffhalter,”” though a Dissident who had left 
his country owing to trouble with his fellow citizens, did some 
printing for the Jesuits before and after they set up their own 
press, is suggestive in view of the fact of clanship noted above. 
He subsequently left Vienna and became a wandering printer in 
Hungary, getting into trouble once because he had printed an 
apology for the Secinians and the official Calvinist reply. It was 
regarded by all parties not as good business, but as shameless 
indifferentism. His widow and son Florian carried on his work in 
Hungary. 

As a pendant to the above as showing the readiness with which 
printers moved about I have come across a “ corrector Bohemus ” 
associated with Josse Clichtovius at Paris in the fifteenth century. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK. 

Tue American Library Association held a Children’s Book Week 
from November 7th to 13th, this being an educational movement 
in which all of those who are seeking to encourage a love of books 
among boys and girls take part. It was originated in 1919 by the 
American Library Association, American Booksellers’ Association, 
the Boy Scouts of America and Association Publishers. It has 
grown in influence and importance each year and has become a 
co-operative project in which entire communities join. 

For this special week the American Library Association has 
published a new edition of ‘ Recent Children’s Books,” “ Gifts 
for Children’s Book Shelves ” (one hundred entries grouped accord- 
ing to the age of the children for which they are suited), and also 
“A Boy’s Book List ” and ‘A Girl’s Book List,” companion volumes, 
which describe some thirty books for ages from ten to fourteen. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR CALLIMACHUS, 

You ask me to write something about children’s libraries and 
children’s reading. I wish you hadn't as, of all subjects, it is the 
one I least want to treat. Why? Well, to begin with, it makes 
me realise my age. I can’t remember reading many children’s books 
as a lad—I’ve read many since. Perhaps there weren’t any in those 
days. ‘‘ Sandford and Merton” I haven’t forgotten—who could 
forget it? Secondly, the writers of children’s books have so much 
of my sympathy that I’m loth to say anything against them. With 
a few exceptions, they make very little money out of them, but 
that is quite a minor disadvantage. Their greatest difficulty is—if 
they want to secure publication—in the choice of subject. What 
can they write about ?—that is, if they follow the conventions. They 
can take their choice of school stories, which are, fortunately, 
further removed from both reality and possibility than the tales of 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood ; war stories, in which they must do what 
every decent-minded person must detest doing, exaggerate the 
“ giory"’ of war; adventure stories, where the adventures are 
such that no child is ever likely to have participated in them ; or 
fairy stories, and Mr. Andrew Lang has already told nearly all of 
them as well as they can be told. Yet, thirdly, though I sympathise, 
I must condemn. The great bulk of juvenile literature is unutterable 
rubbish. When it is not silly it is harmful. 

The trouble is that it is beset with 

Evit CONVENTIONS. 
I am speaking now, of course, of juvenile fiction—the steady growth 
of a fine body of non-fiction for children is a most hopeful sign. But 
the fiction, as I have said, is, generally, damnable—and chiefly 
because it is largely written to pattern. The first convention is that 
the characters should be youthful. Apparently the idea is that 
children are most interested in other children. They aren’t. Ask 
any father. Youngsters are much more interested—and rightly so— 
in “ grown ups.” Their father—or, morely likely, their uncle, or 
the man next door, or the policeman, or the grocer’s man—is a much 
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more romantic figure than their playmate or brother. In parentheses, 
Callimachus, may I suggest that this is in part an explanation of the 
convention ? 

Now so long as the writer of children’s books thinks he must 
deal with juvenile characters he has got nothing to say which is true 
to life or which will interest other children. Childhood is uneventful. 
It ought to be. It is only the unfortunate or abnormal child who 
undergoes any experiences sufficiently dramatic to provide the plot 
for a story. 

Break down the convention, deal with adults or with families, 
and you can at once find sufficient material, really interest your 
readers, and give them, to form their ideas, reality instead of abnor- 
mality or nonsense. Excepting a few adventure stories, such as 
those of Fenn or Kingston, and pure fantasy—whether it is nonsense 
or myth—the only really satisfactory stories are the home life tales 
of the Mrs. Molesworth or Mrs. Ewing type. And these are patently 
insufficient. 

We are, fortunately, paying more attention to-day to the quality 
of juvenile fiction. But we can’t be as drastic as we would wish 
because we must provide many hundreds of different books and 
there aren't 

EnovuGH Goop Books. 

If I could I would bar ninety per cent. of the children’s stories 
I now must include, because they are pernicious. They create the 
wrong ideals. They give a wrong sense of values and proportion. 
We haven't kept pace with the strides of civilization. We know 
that youth craves for adventure but we give him the sort of adven- 
ture he might have sought and found several centuries ago— 
killing wild beasts, killing other people, finding gold, fighting forest 
fires. For such adventure there is to-day little opportunity—and, 
besides, we have grown out of the primitive. The present is by no 
means lacking in adventure—my grandsons, indeed, are able to 
take part in the greatest adventure of all times—but it doesn’t 
consist of such crudities. Why then do we associate the word, one 
of the finest words in the English language, with something which 
cannot be sought in this the twentieth century? It is largely 
because we do this that the present generation is so apathetic, dis- 
appointed and disgruntled. It is brought up upon an intellectual 
diet of stupidities and impossibilities, when, instead, its young 
ardour should be fed upon present realities, its mind should be filled 
with ideas which, when youth is passed, it can direct into con- 
structive channels. 

Of course, Callimachus, I wouldn’t like to have to write the sort 
of book I want somebody else to write ! 

Then there is the convention that children’s stories ought to be 

“‘ IMPROVING.” 
Although we have passed the worst periods of namby-pambyism 
there is still a tendency to point the moral, to laud “ good,” 
“ brave” characters. Unfortunately it is generally the wrong kind 
of goodness and bravery that is praised. This virtue of the chil- 
dren’s books is much too stereotyped. There isn’t enough variety 
—or reality—about it. It is too “ official.” It is too remote. 
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We are frequently deluged with criticism of the novel pro- 
vided for adult consumption, on the grounds that it is unreal, over 
sentimental, immoral, trivial and so on. It is really about time that 
some of these critics directed their scorn against juvenile fiction. 
Bad adult literature probably does little harm ; but bad juvenile 
literature creates many evils—among them the taste for and tolera- 
tion of bad adult literature. The “ fiction question ’’ must be 
solved in the children’s library. 

Turning from matter to manner: A great number of juvenile 
books are still produced in the belief that 

ANYTHING IS GooD ENOUGH 
for a kiddy. Far too few children’s books, still, are written in good, 
crisp, compact English, illustrated with drawings which can by any 
stretch of the imagination be regarded as artistic—or even correct 
anatomically—printed in decent type on good paper, or bound in 
anything better than gaudy horrors of cases. Here again the critics 
grasp the wrong end of the stick when they deplore the absence of 
interest in the arts, the drabness of present-day life and the absence 
of colour and glow and spiritual enthusiasm. What else can we 
expect when we educate our children in wretchedly uninspiring, 
drab, philistinic schools and offer them the slapdash, gaudy, padded, 
“cheap,” horrors called 
“ REWARD Books.” 

Well, Callimachus, you may put this letter down to indigestion 
if you like. You'll be wrong. 

Yours, ARISTONYMOUS. 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers 
of “ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” There are many points raised 

in the above, however, concerning which we should appreciate a 

discussion.— Editor Tue LiBRARY WORLD.} 


PERSONAL NEWS. 
Mr. Wm. H. GREENHOUGH, who has held the office of Librarian at 
Reading since 1882, retires from his position in the spring of 1927. 
He thus completes forty-four years at Reading, with another ten 
years to be added for services in the Libraries of Stockport and 
Salford. Mr. Greenhough retires under the Local Government 
Act of 1922. 

Mr. Percy W. Bennett, Senior Assistant in the Croydon Public 
Libraries, has been appointed Borough Librarian of Colchester. 

Mr. W. H. Woodham, Croydon Public Libraries, has been 
appointed Assistant, Wood Green Public Library. 

Mr. L. M. Harrod, Senior Assistant, North Branch, Fulham 
Public Libraries, has been appointed Assistant, Croydon Public 
Libraries. 

Mr. A. B. Robinson, Borough Librarian, Lambeth Public 
Libraries, has retired on superannuation. 

Mr. E. Green has completed 40 years’ service in the Halifax 
Public Libraries. At an address given by him on “ Education out 
of School” to the Halifax Rotary Club on September 29th, Mr. 
Green was complimented upon the high standard the libraries had 
attained. 
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SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP NOTES. 


THE session at the University of London School of Librarianship 
has opened with what must be the largest membership roll it has 
yet had. There are at least 80 freshers, and, with those who are 
now on their second year’s work the total must be considerably over 
100. The proportion of women to men is almost as great as we expect 
to find in an American library school—a very significant fact. 


We have lost from the School the presence and precept of Mr. 
Hiliary Jenkinson, who has become Reader in Paleography at 
King’s College, London. Those who have come under his scholarly 
and personally delightful influence will regret the severance of his 
connection with the School. We wish him happiness in his new 
position. We welcome in his stead, Mr. V. H. Galbraith, M.A., of 
whom we have already formed golden opinions. It was not an easy 
matter to find a worthy successor to so brilliant an archivist and 
paleographer as Mr. Jenkinson, and we congratulate ourselves. 


We are often asked what becomes of our students. The answer 
is that most of them are serving in libraries of the most diverse 
character. One is in the British Museum, another at the National 
Library of Art, several are county librarians or assistants in county 
systems, quite a number are in public libraries, and the Times 
Book Club, Mudie’s, and other libraries of the type have several. 
Beside these, many are in special libraries, in settlements, business 
houses, and in great private libraries. Of course the old super- 
stition that a student is entitled at the end of college training to 
step forthwith into an important chief post has passed away ; but 
the fact remains that nearly every diplomaed student of the School 
is serving in a fairly responsible library post. 

The regular courses of lectures have been supplemented this 
session with some extra courses, the first of them being one of four 
lectures on “‘ The Theory and Practice of the Dewey Classification ”’ 
by Mr. Sayers. 

Of more general interest is the fine series of Public Lectures, 
which begins on Wednesday, November 17th, when Dr. Baker will 
deal, no doubt trenchantly, with “ Light Literature in Libraries,” 
and will have Dean Inge in the chair. This auspicious beginning 
will be followed by some of the best lectures that have ever been 
promised to library audiences, and we expect some crowded lecture 
rooms this winter. 

A propros of lectures, the University of London Press is about 
to issue a volume, under the editorship of Dr. Baker, of the lectures 
given two years ago on the “ Uses of Libraries.” It will have 
chapters by the Editor, Messrs. Esdaile, Barwick, Hiliary, Jenkinson, 
Headicar, Sanderson and Sayers, and (notably) Dr. E. C. Richard- 
son. It will be a most useful book. 

There is some talk to the effect that the Easter School next 
year will be at Heidleberg. This is both promising and exciting, 
but it is “ early days yet ’’ to say much about the matter. 

The L.C.C. have granted an annual sum of £250 for five years 
to the School on condition that twenty-five free places anually are 
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allotted to students who are already working in the London libraries. 
It may save some disappointment if we say that such students must 
belong to the area which is under the jurisdiction for educational 
purposes of the L.C.C. 


LIBRARY TOPICS. 


“Payment by Results’ was the unique subject of a paper 
read by Mr. T. W. Muskett, the assistant chief librarian of Hudders- 
field, early in October. That a chief librarian’s salary should be 
subject to results achieved in carrying out his professional duties 
is surely degrading, though in a few cases the system might well 
prove advantageous. 


Gilbert O. Ward's “ Practical Use of Books and Libraries ’’ has 
been brought down to date and considerably enlarged, and replaces 
all earlier editions. 


Sufficient importance is attached to the value of Children’s 
Talks to warrant the issue of handbills and booklets by an increasing 
number of librarians. St. Marylebone is interspersing an interesting 
programme with systematic English Literature lectures. 


The Secretary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust informs 
us that copies of a recently issued pamphlet entitled ‘* The Public 
Library Service ’”’—an outline intended to serve as a guide to 
students and the general reader—may be obtained on application 
to the office of the Trust, East Port, Dunfermline. 


The Third Conference of the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux was held at Balliol College, Oxford, during 
the week-end, September 24th—27th. The Rt. Hon. the Viscount 
Burnham spoke at the opening dinner. Papers were read on various 
problems affecting the collection and distribution of information 
by experts, including Dr. de Vos Van Steenwijk, of the League of 
Nations, and Mr. J. Kaiser, of the Engineering Societies’ Library, 
New York, who spoke on “ Systematic Indexing.” 

An attractive bookmarker has been reproduced from the now 
famous poster by Brubaker, ‘After all there is nothing like a Good 
Book |!" which gained two medals in the annual exhibit of adver- 
tising art arranged by the Art Directors Club at the Art Centre, 
New York. The bookmarker is now being used by many Librarians 
for distribution to children. 

The inclusive total of recorded statistics of Tynemouth Public 
Library for the year ended March, 1926, was 251,853. This was 
the first time in its fifty-six years of service that a quarter-of-a- 
million had been reached, and passed. 

The Bingham Public Library, Cirencester, celebrated its 
twenty-first anniversary on September 21st. 

Norwich Public Library utilises the space alloted to it in 
“ Educational Lectures in Norwich ”"—a booklet of events issued 
by the Joint Board of Educational Societies—with useful particulars 
of the various departments of the Library. Reference, of course, is 
made to lecture arrangements. 
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REVIEWS. 


REPORTS. 


AUCKLAND, New Zealand, Public Library, Art Gallery and Old 
Colonists’ Museum.—45th Annual Report for the year 1925-1926. 
Population, 81,712. Chief Librarian, John Barr. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 65,389; Reference, 66,628. Additions, 6,134. Issues: 
Lending, 475,304 ; Reference, 132,766 ; School Libraries, 52,162. 
Borrowers, 5,784. Branches, 6. 

All departments, with the exception of the Children’s Library at the 
Central, show increasing patronage on the part of the public. The slight 
decrease in the Children’s Library is due to the extension of the School 
Libraries system. A new branch library is being opened during the coming 
year. 146,242 people visited the Art Gallery and the Old Colonists’ Museum. 
CuiswicK Public Library and Museum.—Annual Report for the 

year ending March 3lst, 1926. Population, 40,942. Librarian, 
Mizpah Gilbert, M.L.A. Stock: Lending, 18,102; Reference, 
5,713; Juvenile, 2,342. Issues: Lending, 163,778; Juvenile, 
36,283. Borrowers: Adult, 5,294; Juvenile, 1,723. 

The steady increase in the number of books issued and the general progress 
in the usefulness of the Library is attributed to the careful selection of new, 
and the wise withdrawal of obsolete books. The work of the Juvenile Library 
is growing rapidly and the efforts made on behalf of the children are greatly 
appreciated. 

Hype Public Library.—3lst Annual Report. Population, 34,130. 
Librarian, John Chorton. Income from 1.75d. Rate, £1,250. 
Stock: Lending, 17,480; Reference, 2,480. Issues: Lending, 
68,328; Juvenile, 17,972; Reference, 5,043. Borrowers, 4,538. 

The Report covers a period of eighteen months. The resources of the 
Library have at times been taxed to the utmost and the need for extension 
is felt more than ever, as part of the lending stock has now to be housed in the 
basement. The work amongst the children grows rapidly and with distinct 
results. 

Ipswich Public Library.—A Year's Work, 1925-1926. Popula- 
tion, 81,720. Chief Librarian, Lionel R. McColvin, F.L.A. 
Income, £3,170. Stock: Lending, 28,221; Children’s Library, 
6,235; Reference, 16,737; Branches, 9,983. Additions, 7,944. 
Withdrawals, 3,499. Issues: Lending, 212,722; Children, 
91,009; Reference, 45,111; Branches, 70,577. Borrowers, 
20,783. Branches, 4. 

Much has been done during the past year to improve the public service. 
The weekly half-day closing has been abolished with very pleasing results. 
The two recently opened Branches are making good progress. Alterations 
in the administration of the Reference Library have also been greatly appre- 
ciated. The publication of a quarterly journal was a pronounced success, 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES Public Library, Art Gallery and Museum. 

—Report of the Borough Librarian for the year ending March 
3st, 1926. Populatfon, 39,484. Borough Librarian, Benjamin 
Carter, F.L.A. Income from 1.99d. Rate, £2,256. Stock: 
Lending, 17,184; Reference, 4,247. Additions, 857. Issues : 
Lending, 79,790 ; Children’s Library, 19,882 ; Reference, 26,708. 
Borrowers, 3,567. 

This will be Mr. Carter’s last Report as he is retiring this year after over 
30 years’ faithful service. It is, therefore, fitting that the report should show 
a year of increased activity and all-round successful administration. The 
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work of the Reference Department calls for special mention as it has grown 

to such an extent that at times the room is most uncomfortably overcrowded, 

being much too small for the great demands made upon it. 

LEICESTER Municipal Libraries.—47th Annual Report, 1925-1926. 
Population, 242,100. Director of Libraries, E. E. Lowe, Ph.D., 
B.Sc. Rate, 1.86d. Income, £10,287. Stock: Lending, 66,582 ; 
Reference, 27,613. Total issues, 542,371. Borrowers, 25,066. 
Branches, 6. 

There have been many developments in the work of the Libraries during 
the past year which are evidenced by the record returns of the books issued. 
Improvements in the lighting at the Central and some of the Branches have 
been effected. Two of the Branches were reorganized. The work among 
the Children includes “ talks ’’ and visits of classes from the schools to the 
Libraries. 

MANCHESTER Public Libraries.—74th Annual Report, 1925-1926. 
Population, 755,800. Chief Librarian, L. Stanley Jast, F.L.A. 
Rate, 2.78d. Income, £72,568. Stock: Lending, 328,151 ; 
Reference, 252,018. Additions: Lending, 33,658; Reference, 
5,840. Withdrawals: Lending, 30,891; Reference, 519. Issues: 
Lending, 2,821,607 ; Reference and Technical Libraries, 405,998 ; 
Music Library, 165,907; Foreign Library, 9,000; Commercial 
Library, 100,246 ; Young People’s Rooms, 137,082. Borrowers, 
108,399. Branches, 25. 

A bronze medallion of George Macdonald, showing him as he appeared 
in 1855 at the time of his residence in Manchester, was formally handed over 
to the Library Committee during the year. A special staff is now at work 
on the carding of the catalogue of the Reference Library. This will take some 
considerable time as something over 500,000 cards have to be carefully typed 
and edited. A definite move has been made towards the provision of a new 
central building. Designs have been invited for the Town Hall extension 
and new Central Library, and it is hoped that the premises will be ready for 
occupation within the next three or four years. It is expected that the new 
Withington branch library will be opened during the coming year. 
PITTSBURGH Carnegie Library.—30th Annual Report, 1925. Popu- 

lation, 631,563. Director of Libraries, John H. Leete. Stock: 
Lending, 448,452; Reference, 179,789; Juvenile, 121,882. 
Additions, 46,448. Withdrawals, 21,478. Issues; Lending, 
956,248; Juvenile, 959,217; Reference, 165,624; Technical 
Library, 66,047; School Libraries, 422,391; Blind Readers, 
10,840. Borrowers: Adult, 9,764; Juvenile, 7,979. Total num 
ber of agencies, including school libraries, 160. 

The remarkable development of certain districts of the city have made 
additional library centres necessary. The existing centres have been doing 
exceptionally good work and their facilities at times have been taxed to the 
utmost. Attention is drawn to the very considerable growth of the work with 
the schools—well-equipped and well-administered libraries have been estab- 
lished at nearly every school in the city. The co-operation of the cinema as 
an additional advertising medium has been obtained. 

SHEFFIELD Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery.—69th 
Annual Report for the year ending March 31st, 1926. Population, 
525,000. Chief Librarian, R. J. Gordon. Rate, 2.39d. Income, 
£23,289. Stock : Lending, 28,283 ; Reference (being re-organized), 
Commercial and Technical Library, 4,531. Additions, 19,286. 
Issues: Lending, 373,081; Reference, 84,680; Branches, 
944,438 ; Commercial and Technical, 34,441 ; School Libraries, 
33,385 ; Blind Readers, 1,255. Borrowers, 62,815. Branches, 8. 
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The huge increases which have been reported during the past five years, 
and which attained further records during the year just closed, are entirely 
due to the effect of re-organization and the appreciation of modern library 

ractice. The strain upon the resources of the Central Lending Department 
is greater than ever and no means of easing it is possible within the limits of 
the present building. The need of a more commodius and convenient central 
building is keenly felt. Borrowers from Rotherham were allowed to use the 
Central Library after the destruction of the Rotherham Public Library by 
fire. This privilege was accepted by a large number of grateful people. 
WESTMINSTER Public Libraries——Annual Report for 1925-1926. 
Population, 141,317. Librarian, Frank Pacy, F.L.A. Rate, ‘54d. 
Income, £18,710. Stock: Lending, 95,113; Reference, 36,744. 
Additions: Lending, 7,382; Reference, 932. Withdrawals: 
Lending, 2,198; Reference, 116. Issues: Lending, 450,995; 
Reference, 172,125. Borrowers, 16,843. Branches, 3. 

The temporary lending library established in the basement of the former 
St. Martin’s Lane Library building was quite inadequate to cope with the 
demands made upon it, the shelves being cleared of books in a very short 
time. A site for a new building has been obtained and work is to be started 
almost immediately. The South Audley Street Library was re-opened during 
the year, after having been remodelled on the “‘ open-access "’ system. The 
proposals for the re-organization of the Buckingham Palace Road Library 
have for the time being been abandoned owing to financial reasons. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Botton Public Libraries.—Catalogue of Books in the Central 
Lending and Reference Libraries. Class List No. 3. Price 6d. 

This is the second edition of the list which was first published in 1912 and 
is revised up to the end of March, 1926. The Class dealt with is Dewey’s 
600—Useful Arts. The books are closely classified and in some cases the 
classification has been extended to make possible more convenient arrange- 
ment. The entries are full and additional notes are appended in some instances. 
A synopsis of the classification and separate author and subject indexes add 
to the usefulness of the catalogue. 

CHELTENHAM Public Library, Art Gallery and Museum.—The 
Cheltenham Quarterly. September, 1926. 

This issue is the first of a series of four, but it is hoped the publication will 
prove useful and so survive the experimental period of one year. An illustrated 
note on some additions to the Museum and an article on the Cheltenham 
Civic Society are published with the latest additions to the Library. 
NEwporRT Public Libraries.—Special Reading Lists, No. 2. 

This list is published by the University Extension Lecture Committee 
and deals with the “‘ Story of Ancient Egypt.’’ The list is divided into broad 
classes as Bibliography, History, Literature, Art and Religion, and then 
classified with additional notes. 

SHEFFIELD Education Committee.—Lectures worth Hearing and 
Books worth Reading. 

A programme of lectures to be given in Sheffield during the coming months 
by various literary, scientific, religious and other societies and including those 
arranged by the Public Libraries. A note is also added on what the Libraries 
provide and short reading lists are appended to some of the lectures. 
SHEFFIELD Public Libraries.—Recent publications of the Libraries 

include a catalogue of books on the Gas industry and a pro- 
gramme of public lectures. Gas-workers will find books on every 
conceivable branch of their industry, closely classified with a 
handy subject index, in the “ List of Books on the Gas Industry.”’ 
The Lecture Programme gives full details as to place, date, time, 
lecturer, etc., and has also lists of helpful books on the subjects 
to be lectured upon. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Stonehill (C. A.), Block (A.), and Stonehill (H. W.) ANONYMA AND 
PsEuDONYMA. Vol. 1, A—E. London, C. A. Stonehill, 1926, 
£5 5s for the Complete Work. 

the authors of this very useful reference book have proposed to bring 
our knowledge of anonymous and pseudonymous literature up-to-date and 
to a very large extent indeed they have succeeded. By a series of ingenious 
devices they have reduced the catalogue to reasonable dimensions without 
omitting necessary information, although it is certainly essential to read the 

Key carefully in order to appreciate the method adopted. The fact that the 

work is right up-to-date and includes, for instance, the numerous pseudonyms 

used by Mr. Bernard Shaw and many writers of the present day not to be 
found in any other reference book, will make it essential to all literary workers. 


Tue British MusEuM QUARTERLY, Vol. I., No. I., May, 1926. 
The Trustees. Two Shillings; per annum, post free, Eight 
Shillings. 

The new, much needed, magazine will be a sheer joy to all librarians, 
book-lovers, art students and antiquarians whatsoever. It is a crown quarto, 
beautifully-printed by the Oxford University Press, and contains illustrated 
descriptions of the main acquisitions in the quarter preceding the date of 
publication. This first number has fourteen brief articles, sixteen admirable 
full-page plates, as well as notes of an administrative-informative character 
and announcements. (It appears, for example, that the Museum has now 
23 sets of lantern slides ‘‘ available for loan to properly qualified applicants.’’) 
Every library should possess this publication, because, to quote the introduc- 
tory words of Sir Frederick G. Kenyon, “ the descriptions will not be too 
technical for the layman, and they will give the expert part at least of what 
he wants to know,”’ and we agree with his hope that they may be “ welcome 
not only to visitors to the Museum, but to those who are unable to come to 
see the actual objects.’-—W.C,B.S. 


Book Auction Recorps. Vol. 23, Part 3 [Mar.—June, 1926]. 
8vo. London: H. Stevens, Son and Stiles, 1926. 

The third part of this excellent reference book for the season 1925-26 
has appeared within four months of the last sale recorded, which is quite good 
work. It contains 4,998 entries and also an amusing article by Mr. G. F. 
Barwick on ‘“‘ Some Strange Books and Curious Notions.” 

British Science Guild. A CATALOGUE OF BRITISH SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL Books. Supplement, 1925. Arranged by Daphne 
Shaw. 8vo, pp. 6: 166. London: The Guild, 1926. Paper, 
2s. 6d. net. 

This Supplement to the very useful Catalogue published by the British 
Science Guild in 1925 contains 2,258 additional titles to the 9,515 given in 
the main work. The arrangement of subject headings is not very satisfactory ; 
it would certainly be better to use smaller subjects as main headings. 
Fordham (Sir Herbert George) NOTES ON THE ITINERARIES, ROAD- 

Books AND ROAD-MAPs OF FRANCE. A Paper read at the British 
Association. 1925. 8vo. Southampton, 1926. Wrappers. 

A useful resumé of the author’s researches previously published in French, 

well illustrated with facsimiles of title pages, etc. 


GENERAL. 


Unwin (Stanley) THe TRuTH ABouT PUBLISHING. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 360. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 

In reviewing Mr. Stanley Unwin’s work, ‘‘ The Truth About Publishing,” 
in these columns, limited as they are in space, it is impossible to do justice 
to the book in question. The author has produced one of the fullest and most 
useful works on publishing that has been written, not only from the pub- 
lisher’s point of view, but from the author’s also. The work is concise, care- 
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fully thought out, and so cleverly handled that it deserves a considered dis- 
cussion on its merits and a detailed description of the many points it raises. 
Sections deal with every process of the manufacture of books from the arrival 
of the MSS.; such as agreements between publishers and authors, type- 
setting and machining, paper, block-work for illustration, binding and ware- 
housing, in short, full details of production. Ample attention is paid to the 
selling side of the book trade, and a chapter deals with the organization of 
book distribution in Germany. Publicity in every form, from the sending out 
of review copies to highly specialized newspaper advertising, is also touched 
upon. It is not only authors and others concerned with the actual produc- 
tion and marketing of books who will be interested in this volume. To the 
librarian who lives amongst the products of the publisher it should prove 
invaluable. Not only can he gain knowledge on the subject of books prior 
to the time when they reach his own shelves, but he will find in it many hints 
as to methods and cost of production which will explain and justify the present 
price of books. Moreover, sections on over-production and copyright will 
yield information of great value to librarians. There are some useful 
Appendices, three of them dealing with Proof Correcting, the Net Book 
Agreement and Some International Statistics of Book Production. 


Anderson (Lou Eastwood) TENNIS FOR WoMEN. With special 
reference to the Training of Teachers. Illus. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 150. New York, A. S. Barnes and Co. ; London, Grafton and 
Co., 1926. 8s. net. 


The game of Tennis is so popular amongst women that this little hand- 
book should be much appreciated. It is practical and clearly written for both 
the initiated and the beginner. The author contends that the best game for 
women does not include prolonged training on volleys and fancy strokes that 
make huge drafts on energy, but rather emphasizes accuracy in placement, 
as much speed as is consistent with accuracy and a well thought-out programme 
of action. The book is well illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 


THE QUESTION OF CHILDREN’S READING. 
LitTLeE Forks. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, paper, pp. viii., 84. Cassell 
and Co., November, 1926. ls. net. 

This number contains the opening instalment of a new school serial by 
Dorothy Moore, “ Tenth at Trinders,”’ and a thrilling story for boys, “‘ Pirate 
Gold,” by Peter Martin. The short stories seem just as promising. “ Little 
Folks” is a recreational and feature magazine for boys and girls of school 
age. The Pets and Pastimes pages, the numerous Clubs, are just what young 
people want, and in the November number five hundred prizes are offered in 


Competition Corner.” “ Little Folks” is undoubtedly to be recommended 
confidently to parents with the interests of their children at heart. 
CATALOGUES. 


We have received from Messrs. Grafton and Co. their 
Antiquarian Book Catalogue No. 56, which is devoted to Printing 
and Bibliography and includes over 1,800 items on the various 
departments of these subjects. Copies may be had post free on 
application. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Sayers (W. C. Berwick) A MANUAL OF CLASSIFICATION FOR 
LIBRARIANS AND BIBLIOGRAPHERS. Illustrated; with nine folding 
plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 346. London, Grafton and Co., 
1926. 30s. net. Review to follow. 


The R.T.S. send us the following titles :— 

Sayce (A. H.) The Hittites, the Story of a Forgotten Empire, revised and 
enlarged edition, with 12 illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 240, 1925, 3s. 6d. net. 
Lemon (Ida) Joyce's Opportunity, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 78, 1926, Is. net. 
Chappell (Jennie) The Changeling, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 112, 1926, 1s. 6d. 
net. Davidson (H. B.) Peter Lawson, Wolf-Cub, or the Mystery of Redcroft 
Farm, col. frontis., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 128, 1926, Is. 6d. net. Evans (J. 
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Roland) Hideaway House, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 126, 1926, Is. 6d. net, 
Grey (Wallace) The Magic Island, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 126, 1926, Is. 6d. 
net. Darvill (Daisy) The Gaythornes’ Adventures, col. frontis., cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 160, 1926, 2s. net. Mellersh (Kate) Hetty the ‘Discoverer, a ‘Story for Girls, 
illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 248, 1926, 2s. 6d. net. Baldwin (Mary) Barbara's 
Three Wishes, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 192, 1926, 2s. 6d. net. Bond (Madeleine) 
The Biue Flower of the Goblin Peak, illus., cr. 8vo,cl., pp. 176, 1926, 2s. 6d. net. 
Knott (Henderson) The Secret of the Quarry, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 192, 
1926, 2s. 6d. net. Leonard (Bertha) Stella's Victory, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 192, 1926, 2s. 6d. net. Macleod (Kathleen M.) The Gordons’ New Mother, 
illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 192, 1926, 2s. 6d. net. Martin (Peter) The Treasure 
of the Towers, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 206, 1926, 2s. 6d. net. Morin (Maude) 
Christmas Candles, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 184, 1926, 2s. 6d. net. Russell 
(Arthur) Dream Isle, an Australian Story, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 150, 
1926, 2s. 6d. net. Thompson (Dora Olive) A Dealer in Sunshine, illus., cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 224, 1926, 2s.6d. Underhill (L. Kingsley) A Giant Awaking, 
the Story of Hwa- Hee the Happy, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 120, 1926, 2s. 6d. net. 
Wynne (May) The Girl over the Wail, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 158, 1926, 
2s. 6d. net. Young (E. Ryerson) Heroes of the North Shore, illus., cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 144, 1926, 2s. 6d. net. Baird (Frank) Parson John of the Labrador, 
a Story which tells also of the exciting adventures of Boy Number Nine, Tom 
Badd, and other Bold Characters, illus., demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 246, 1926, 3s. 6d. 
net. Callender (Reginald) Elizabeth and the Angel, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 254, 1926, 3s. 6d. net. Colbeck (Alfred) When the Earth Swung Over, a 
Strange Story of the mysterious White People of the Napo, illus., demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 282, 1926, 3s. 6d. net. Hollis (Gertrude) The Rood and the Raven, 
illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288, 1926, 3s. 6d. net. Johnston (Annie Fellows) 
Joel, a Boy of Galilee, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 254, 1926, 3s. 6d. net. Lake 
(Edna) The Lucky Lendrums, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 272, 1926, 3s. 6d. net. 
Marlowe (Mabel) The Turret Room, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256, 1926, 3s. 6d. 
net. Thompson (Dora Olive) Adele in Search of a Home, illus., cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 286, 1926, 3s. 6d. net. Twenty-Six Christine Chaundler School 
Stories for Girls, illus., demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 288, 1926, 3s. 6d. net. Twenty-Siz 
Good Stories for Boys, by well-known writers, illus., demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 288, 
1926, 3s. 6d. net. Twenty-Six Good Stories for Girls, by popular authors, 
illus., demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 288, 1926, 3s. 6d. net. Twenty-Six School Stories 
for Girls, illus., demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 288, 1926, 3s. 6d. net. Tyack (Lena) 
Greenmeadows, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 262, 1926, 3s. 6d. net. Watson 
(Helen H.) The Making of a Heroine, illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256, 1926, 
3s. 6d. net. Wilson (Theodora Wilson) Jerry Makes Good, illus., cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 224, 1926, 3s. 6d. net. Wynne (May) Jean Plays Her Part, illus., 
cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 250, 1926, 3s. 6d. net. Cule (W. E.) Sir Knight of the 
Splendid Way, illus., demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 180, 1926, 6s. net. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Editor of Tae LipraRyY WORLD. 

SIR, COMPETITION THAT DEGRADES. 

I noticed in an evening paper recently that it had interviewed 
the Chairman of the Libraries Committee of a town which for some 
reason or other attracts more notice in the London papers than 
other libraries do, in which it was claimed that the town in question 
had the most active reading population in the country. 

The claim was not a small one, and not being substantiated by 
figures was not convincing. A few days later we had another 
librarian, this time of a branch library in a small London suburb, 
claiming that his library did more work than the first indicated library. 

Thus we had the edifying spectacle of two libraries wrangling 
publicly over their superiority—and I confess that I do not find it 
a pretty one. 

The fact that neither of the libraries has any right to the claim 


made for them does not affect the matter. 
ADVOCATE OF COURTESY. 








